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Like most hximan beings, Americans are "crisis-orierit^d. We- ^ -J 
do not gather qur acorhs preparation for the future as squirrels 
.do. Snug Mftnd secure in our own little world, we^easily become 
. complacent. We neitheT. plan for the future nor anticipate* change 
^ " but Aiven a crisis we rally to surmount' it . ' fly by the seat 
C3 . of out pants an4 we trcaij cancerous problems with Band-AicVs. No 

VJL-/ sooner nas the crisis passed tha^ we become sedentary again. i 

This condition, unfortunately, has been -true in Anerican higher 
. education. Reveling in the flush of the academic bull market of 
the 1960'S as masses of students knocked on the doors of academe, 
rich' with research projects and a mobile faculty, higher education 
became canplacSnt. Some lip service,' *and even some appropriate 
/ obeisance, was giyen to the need for innovation, reform, self- 
exaitlina^tion and self -renewal. A .few voices were heard crving in 
the wilderness .predicting the end of the baby boom, the impending 
dollar crunch, the folly of expansion for the sake of - ^ 
, ' expamsion. and the -potential, glut of faculty. A few perceptive 

Vriters called for the need to examine our mission, our institutional 
t ^oal^ and the necessity of improving the quality of instruction in 
^' ^ our colleges and-^ universities, but by and* large, these cries fell ^ 
^ on deaf ears in the caoaphony of academic inertia. . ^ ^ 

* . 

Nevertheless, public di*senchantment \with higher education, coupled 
with ever decreasing legislative .support, placed higher, education 
in a""state of disarray. Acadamicians began speaking and writing of 
retrenchment, depression, reevaluKtion, and the need for planned 
. ^ change and development. Iji the 1970* s we moved into a period 

^ . which is generally described as •'steady state" (a period Qf 

' * turbulence that might better be terliied an. "unsteady state"), as 
^ . higher -education faced shrinking and shifting enrollments, changing , 

invitational address. International Conference on Improving 
/ ^ ■ University Instruction, Heidelberg, Wes^t Germany, May 8-11, 1975. ^ 
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markets/", an agin^, "tenure* in" faculty, the 'prospect of 
collective bargaining,* the increased invplvement of , legislators 
and governors ^ji(r^the business of* higher education, ankl .^bove all, 
limited resources. The ivy-covered walls cJf academe' h^d finally 
been/ rattied. . » • 
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/ 
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Bu^, as we said it the outlet, we are a crisis-minded pebple and \7e 
don'.t -give up the ship easily. Ne'ither has- higher education. What , 
lould have begun years ago is beginning -now. As some institutions 
bgen'forced to close their doors in bankruptcy, other institu- - 
^S'ave begun institutional self-appraAsals anfl self-renewal 
programs. Ii^stitutrions are becoming increasingly involved*- j.n 
developing new approaches to resource allocation, intensive^ 
plannirtq. and -progran review *and academic prpgr^aifls involving "more 
'than dne canpus. Althougli we do not have much experience upon 
which to ^Ixaw in this area, academe plans ^nd planning proceaures 
are being emphasized, pa2;^icul^rly »with a thrust towards multi-caraous 
orientation.^ Whatever tne motivating factors, all of these efforts 
have the noteiTfeiai ot incre^sina college and university effectiveness 
and improving the quaiitv/^of teaching and learning. Underscoring 
all of these efforts na^i^een tne recognition of the need ^r 
programs of planned' c^nqe. ' ^ 

While major effort^ are being undertaken in these directions at 
institution/ across the United States, the focus of our presentation 
IS on the CaJ-ifm-nfa State University and Colleges (CliUC) , a system . 
of *19 cajnpuse^which offers baccfkl aureate and master^s degree level 
programZ^to ^ome 2^0,000 students, employs about 16,000 facility,' 
and 1^ dependent almost exclusively upon state appropriations for 
its <2(peratlon3. - What follows is a chronicle of how -this svstem 
dev)^oped'' and implemented a program for planned change, with 
pettticuXar emphasis on two.higli^y unique and special programs, 
tlie Fund for Innovation and the Center, for Profiessibnai 
/Development. 

/ ^'Establishment 6f the .Fund .for Innovation 
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In 1969 and 1970, the budgetary situation for the Csub system was 
e3pecially 'serious, 'in addition to an escalation of student/f acuity 
ratios,' faculty morale was at an all- time IQW particuRrly because 
salary increases were deleted from the 19^0771 budget by a State 
government far from enthusiastic about higher education- in 
general, thus breaking an annual increase pattern f6r tii^ first 
time since 1964. Chancellor Glecin S. Dumke ♦respondeM to both the 
problems' of fiscal and public support and the need ta insure 
quality education to students with a statement to the\syGtem's 
Board of Trustees early in 1-971 , calling for a new approach *^to 
higher education that included such factors a,s time- shortened 
ilegree progrcuns,- greater attention, to^general education\ i:ea3^essment 
of the, meaning of the baccalaureate and needed fiscal lar 
procedural reforms. In the following weeks Task Fi\i 
•innovation *was organized to initiate innovation and chan< 
respect to substantive reforms iri instructional methods, 
^jLaea^of student and faculty time^an^ the process of learnj 
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Representative of, System and campus administrations and th^ 
Stktewide Academic Senate, ;:he Task Force solicited proposals and . 
ideas from t^e 19 me'mber campuses .which led to a definition of 
the specif id tasks confronting ^he CSUC system: - how tg Pl^n for, . 
limpleLnt, and' accomplish deliberate change to serve-^three basic . 
dbiectives - faculty renewal in the broadest sense, o^nproved 
learning "opportunities through increased student options, and 
alternative approaches to instBuction which woul^ -prove to be 
cost effective, . - . . / 

The results -of the call for proposals, coupled with major interest 
on the part of the Carnegie Corporation, provided the stimulus / 
which led .to a r-ecoramended addition to the system s 13 / ^- / -i 
State Budget for a ^600,000 Tund for Educational Development. ' 
Further interest on the part 6f the State's Department of ^^^"^"f^f 
the budget-building unit of the State government, and recommendations 
■by\he Office of .the Legislative Analy^^t, the legal staff office 
charged'with review and -analysis of "the Governor's Budget, led to 
a final appropriation- of $1,7 million to support the Fund for 
Innovation, and Improvement in the ■ educational process. 

Organizational Structure « ' ^ 

The second major step . in the planned t:hange program Vas the' recog- 
nition that major staff reorgaai?zation was required within the 
Office of the Chancellor to i-mplement a- full scale program. The 
Chancellor andlthe Vice ' Chancellor for Academic Affairs, in consul- 
tation with thi Task Forc^ on Innovation, determined that better - 
focus and attenti,OB for the Program for Innovation and Improvement 
could be achieved through the '.organization of a separate division 
within the Office of Academic Affai-rs which became, m 19/2, the 
Division of New Program Development and Evaluation (NPD&E) . 

This division was "assigned responsibility, for develooing the ^ 
progrc^n tp administer funds, coordinate the Carnegie-supported 
project {involving three campuses and a systemwide component) and 
encourage the development /f educational media within the system. 
In addition to its initially assigned function, -NPD&E soon became 
the focal" point for the development of other innovation- focused 
proposals for system consideration. " '-^ 

The Fund for Innovation Program j ^ * / 

An essential eleraeTit in the program was to stimulate competition 
of ideas among the campuses for- implementation of broa<3 , educational 
objectives. Thus, the Task Force proposed that state fund^ be 
allocated through an open .competition among the c-ainpuses./ Tae 
ided of allocating funds qn a per student basis or other siijiilar 
ratfohale was discarded not only because it lacked the element 
of competition, but more importantly, because it was apparent , 
that there were wide variation^' among campus faculties with ^speet 
to both. interest and readiness to pursue innovative instructional 
pr.ojects. ' .1 



Areas ehc'onnassed in the program are: 1) alterna'tive netho^^s of 
measuring achievement in degree subject -areas; 2) red^ictibn 
of student tifne spent ih coULege classrooms' and lal^orator ies ^ * 
including credit by examination and advanced placement; 3) reform 
of general education patterns; '4) increase in the overall efficiency 
of the academic program; b) exnandea use of educational media to- 
increase efficiency and effectiveness of the college progfram; and • 
-6) external dearee/ooen universitv c/oncepts. 

After the call tor proDosals .went out, the NPD&Z strfff visited 
campuses to explain the program ^d to encourage an *optiraum response. 
The reception on most campuses was favorable. On some it was 
apparent that faculty concerns about workload were coupled with a • \ 
generally skeptical view of system-sponsored activities, ^!any 
^a^ulty, as well as campus administrators , were not us^d to a 
system program which did not emphasize control, but rather, o/tered 
an opportunity to experiment. Nevertheless, the response to the 
call for proposals was encouraging; fifty-one cJampus and systemwide 
projects. were funded, ♦and some $1,5 million of the appropriation 
expended.; * - , ~ " • '* 

for ^1 the. cur rent aoademic ye^r, 33 projects, totaling $1.4 million, 
in grants', were selected from among 160' applications. The^large 
-majority of them are new efforts. In addition, over $200,000 
of the Fund has been allocated to campuses to qrgAnise mini-grant 
programs where faculty engage in local competition for small 
grants to develop innovative courses', programs, methdds or 
techniques.' General faculty acceptance and enthusiasm for the 
.progx^ has,, grown, and questionincf of its ultimate ppif^ose and 
search for "the "hidden agenda* has all but disappec^,j:ed. 

The kinds of projects supported changed focus during the second and 
third years of the program. There has been a shi^, towards multi- 
campus * efforts , often requiring *grea€er stiniulus and coordination 
on the part of the staff\ ^Although these efforts for the most 'part 
represent a shift in' focus 'common to several other large college 
systems in the United Sta^tes, in most instances the multi-campus, 
efforts of the CSUC .are outgrowths of projects which began on. a 
single campus. ^ \ * ' ' 

The move toward multi-campus projects has been undertaken in 
tJie belief that the dissemination of the outcomes of innovation — 
both product and process: — can best be achieved through piaftned, 
organized efforts involving sign9.f icarvt number;? of faculty working 
on learning problems common to several campuses. 

Program Evaluation and Impact ^ ^ 

Ongoing project evaluation' has- been,' from the beginning, a multiple 
responsibility of pro jctt • director s, the host campus, faculty^ * 
observers, student participants, the systd'^i office, end in several 
ihstance3,* outside evaluation experts. In the first two years of 
the program; '^reports frofn projects indicated that nearly thirty- 
three thousand students benefited in one wky or another frorf the u 



activities supported** Furthermore, over thirty-fJLve hundred' facility 
and adiaini3trator3 have been involvefl -with one or iripre actavities 
of the Program. >lany have attended cofnferences on irrtife^le*onting 
change, workshops on the uses of educational technology^ including 
training programs on instructional appli6aiM.ons of the computerized 
test item data bank, and seminars 'on * the application of Personalized 
^sterns of Instruction. ' 'Si^*'^ ' 

There is increasing evidence that innovations insAe-uted by faculty 
members with the assistance of the Fund- are stimulating others, 
faculty to try out new teaching techniques. Many of thQ projects 
bWe teste(ii,some.of the rhetoric of ^ligher 'education, especially 
that of educational .reform. We .know* that many students are neither 
motivated npr equipbed to undertake fujl ^ responsibility for their 
own learning, r^gardl^ss o'f the quality o.f the- learjiing agsirS^ancar ^ 
materials^ W^RY projects have served to better define the 

variety of program structures reqliired for students to succeed 
in the CSUC system-institutions.- We havfe' accompli?hed, to a limited 
degree, some rethinking of the concept" of general education and 
the meaning of the baccalaureate. We have spotlighted some system- 
-and campus , policies which hii^der^ flexibility and change.^ 

Projects> and programs stres/i)rLg inter-campus cooperatiofi, generally^ 
wttl^in'.the same discipline ,7 Mave tended to bring -faaulty from 
sis^r institutions .clpser .together to consider common problems,, 
and some *of the thought and effort which have gone ijito project^ 
,for innovation have^ borne fruit in other areas, .such as the rapidly 
develdping external disgree progrsiih. * ^ . ' 

To a signifiQant degree, important experience has been gained in^ 
the application of educational technology for instruction in off- 
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a numberrfof different ideas ^which they have since used in their 
courses and pr9grans., ' ^ . 

-From an ^organizational standpoint, establishing a division With 
primary responsibility for the" program within the Office *of the 
Chancellor, has contributed significantly, not only in the 
project awards process and in monitoring and maintaining ongoing 
project evaluation, but also in serving as a focus for other activ- 
ities which may be placed under the rubric of innovation. Having 
'a specially designated staff has aided the systeri in developing 
systenwide meetings on innovation and change, seeking other areas 
fqr ^uppqrt^ and serving as spokespersons f6r^ the ^program • s objectiv 

Despite these many ^4.ndicatipns of success, several probiems need 
to be addre-fesed fqr maximum' impact in the future. First, of course, 
assUranqe of special funding availability is essential, yet 
'difficult to^btain. Even if continued resources were assured, the 
task of extending, refining, and imbedding innovation remains. 
To* extend innovation in the broadest sense involves a reallocation 
of resources. In higher education, this is dif f icult,v^ in-'a state 



•ftt^m ^operating under^ close fiscal supervision, it is nearly 
'impossible, particularly in the short run. The system has yet to 
' ccane to grips- fully with the manifold changes which may be needed 
to develop a viable strategy for achieving those changes.* 

In great measure, faculty-developed projeet^-have concentrate?d on 
\ course reorganization, using self-paoed media of one variety or 
*''»hother. 'Ways of assessing student learning independent of 
organized courses and measuring competencies at the major and 
degree level have yet to *be extensively explored. Particulai?ry 
in this latter instance, -our faculty, like most other faculties 
In the United States, find.it most difficult to move away froin-^ 
Individual baccalaureate p'rogrcuns and disciplines , and to identify ^ 
both what is important for a graduate to know, and bow best to ' 
measure such knowledge. ^ ^ * - 

The tasK of maintaining enthusiasm for innovation and the commitment 
to evaluation is difficult, and yet must be accompli'Shed if the 
prcJgrain is to continue to be effective* Already some waning of 
interest is taking place on campuses which -at the outset exhibited 
* the greatest enthusiasm. All of these factors ^fnderscore the need 
'to mairjtain {>roaram flexibility and to generate eonong -ttae faculty 
.'tftie raotivatiOn^o continuously expand and refine their teaching 
roles, skills and objectives. . ' * ' ^ 

P ^ ' 

With respect to the latter point, the has become increasingly 
aware that coupled with organizational cnange and a multi-campus 
thrust, more attention must be paid to^ faculty.- The continued^ 
- revita^lization of faculty -is critical if the program is to 
survive' and prosper.' . 

Faculty revitalization, however, must not l)e. defined merely as 
ins^iructional skill development. Ratherr, it rauSt include a 
more encompassing approach to faculty development incorporating 
'a larger conceptual framework in which organizational and 'personal, 
development are as es3entiai as is instructional improvement. A* 
comprehensive fapulty development program is parciinount if a^ program 
,for planned change Is to have naximum impact. The Center far 
Professional Development represents such ah 'effort. ^ ^ 

^ , The Center -for Professional Development 

. No bett;er evidence exists of HPD&E ' s , commitment to broad based chang 
and the improv^ent of instruction, and the recognition of its 
success by thfe federal government, than the Center for 'Professional 
Developmenrt, which was, established as a combined effort^of the U^S. 
Office of 'Education* s Fund for the. Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education fnd the .Office of the Chancellor. Funded at approximately 
$•5 million over a tnree-year 'period, the Center has been 
established as an integral part of JJ^PD&E to coordinate, guide, 
evaluate and test alternative types of faculty developnvent programs 
in the CSUC system. ' , • 
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Although various types of "faculty- development" activites have • 
• been attempted by colleges and. universities during the last, ten ; 
years' or so ^ .most of them have ^focused on rather specific topics ' 
such as recruitment procedures, use of sabbaticals and reduction of 
student/faculty ratios. Other efforts of faculty development haVe 
been largely cosmetic in nature, offe^riag various types of Instruc- 
^tidnal services for those few faculty wno *ask for help in upgrading 
their instructional skills and- teaching perf orjnance. Few faculty 
/development programs have represented comprehensive, active 
interventions in the teaching-learning process. A« a. result, there 
are £ew;^uidelines concerning either the kinds of faculty development 
programs whiclj best improve the quality of instruction or the quality 
of ' life at the university or ways' in which' to best implement faculty 
development programs generally| ^ 



"Each' campus' in the CSUC system is ^quite different, with- its own 
distinctive -needs, resources and goals. Thus, in kee.ping with 
the experimental and exploratory nature of this project, each 
has- designed its own distinctive program representing a different 
approach* to faculty development. The Center is coordinating the 
various individual .efforts to forra a comprehensive faculty, 
development prqpram, providing the necessary human, and material 
resources-to each individual cajnnus. In this way, the campuses 
benefit from tieing part* of a systenwide program learning more fron 
the experiences of each other. A Policy Board, consisting of 
representative's from*each of the 19 campuses,* a meriber of the 
Statewide Acadenic Senate and two nenbers of the Aancellor's 
Office, sets broaxi policy for the guidance of the Center, but 
^ach campus Lnplenents and onerates its ovm nrogra^is. 

s, 

Although it voulJ have l>een ideal fior each of the 19 member canp^ses' 
of- the system to adopt different nodels of faculty developnont to* 
provide a con2:>rehen5iye assessnent of the relative nerits of each, 
inevitable limitations of tiiae 'and' resources resulted in' the. selection 
of six prototypic caripjuses (through a proposal-and-review process) 
to participate intensively in the Center's program. .This number 
is lar'gei enough to test several alternative strategies in different 
geographical settings,- and Still small enough to allow the Center's 
staff to concentrate its resources and energies in the^ most 
beneficial mannar-r— -Arlr'^e same tine, the Center is providing as 
much assistance as possible to eadh of' the other ' campuses ih^ ' ^ - ^ 
the system, and efforts to deve*lop a consortia focusing on 
faculty development are under way on four additional campuses. 

Coinmitinent to the Center and its programs has been-^-mHcTe " not only 
by the Office of the ChajicelltSr, but by the participating campuses 
aj well. Eac^ of the six funded campuses has demonstrated both 
inatitutional support and financial commitment in a variety of wayS;, 
Flrst,^. endorsement of the campus^ plans was obtained from the 
faculty senate at each institution. Secondly, and equally important, 
local campus administrations indicated sqpport by providing at ' 
least on^ staff position as well as necessary support services/ 
secretarial help, ^nd office facilities. Both the j^iate sup^rt 



and the financial conunitment on the part of the administration were 
requirements for participation ip th©. Center's program, , . 

The six participating ccunpuses range in size and locatdon from 
the spnall, relatively isolated San Bernarfdino^ caiApus (129 faculty; 

.3,489 students) to a large me^tronolitan university .in San jQSe 
(ioo faculty serving 26A794 student^,). As mentioned. previously , 
the Six campus programs represent different apprpachei to^-facalty 
development. San Jose is fociising on the .developme;it| of a diagnostic 
self-appraisal instrument for faculty -and resout^ce materia^^S" 
r^levent to each dimension** of the instrument. The N6tthridge campus 
has estetblished an. Institute for-^the Advanc^ent pf Teaching and , 

.Learning} providing released tijiie for departmental ly nominated 
faculty to address 'problems and issues 'abqut higher education 
in general and €he Northridge campus in particular. 

Chico* is focusing on administrative developnent as part of a ,/^^ 
•university-wide commitment to professional development ^nd teaching 
improvement^ assisting deans and* department chairpersons in an , ^ 
exploration of ''ways by whicn they nay f^ca*litat^ faculty growth. 
The San Bernardino and 3aRersfield c^puse^ have eacif established 
programs to' assist faculty >in the developnent of effective 
instructional strategies. Fresno is undertaking a coinpi^ehensivs 
approach that includes a. review of its reward structure, its 
recruitment, tenure and promotion proc^ure^,. as well as faculty 
and administrative teachihg improvement programs. ^ - 

Each of the six c^puses has designed an evaluation plan appropriate 
to its particular objectives, and each activity of iDOth the ,Center\ - 
and the campus programs will Be evaluated separately and cummula- 
tively. In addition, in' its first year of activity tke Center haS 
conducted a number of training wotkshops for caunpus project staffs 
in order 'to develop leadership skills on the par.t of^the individual, 
project directors and to promote the exchange- of ideas, experiences 
and problems aunong the caiT\pus staffs. In* fact, one of the primary 
goals for the firsi; year, in addition to the vast "tooling up" 
process necessary for a project of this size, and complexity,, was 
tcT. create and maintain an environi^ent conducive to okange — ^an • 
atmosph^te of collaboration and mutual support in .which the proj.eUt 
staffs of the; six campuses could work together on G6nmon problems 
and- drafw upon- each other's skills and Resources rac^er'than relying 
^jon nntai df y— -^y i ' ^' Tt^^^^'"^^"^^ We have strong evidence to date 
suggesting that we haye accomplished this goal. ' . ^ 

Project .directors from San Jose, both skilled media specialists> h^ve 
been asked to help evaluate the media resoi^rce facility on another • 
of the .Center's campuses. ^ j^till another campus team hcis visited 
two other ceunpuses involved in the progreun. Each participating 
campus team is' being invited to attfend workshops for faculty held 
on other campuses, and the exchange of telephone calls and v«ritteh 
materials among the six, campus teams is increasing. Good 
relationships have been established with the project directqrs and 
their stafl^Sf which should facilitate even more rigorous and 
productive efforts in the next two years.' i / 



Of course, all of the evidqpce is not y^et in. In fact, we , ^ 

are currently in the process of undertaking a formal evaluatfUDn 

of our first; year • s .efforts. Colleges ahd. universities in general, 

and th^ CSUG system, is no exception, prpperly aspire to excellence 

in teafcihing. '» .The process of innovation, change, faculty 

developmeftt and evaluation within the .systeni, however, must 

be. cohtinuofis', ^oi;^ mouentun for change whi.ch has-been generated,^ 

is -in danger of being lost. Efforts to improve our program, 

based on .'empirical data, are essential if the system' is to remain 

viable and responsive. ' ^ - , , 

DiJintJ the. last three years, the program for innovation has provided 
a system-zide focus and special support f(^T faculty, staff and 
students to experiment and to anpiy the results of those experiments 
to the total college program. The C'enter^^for Professional Deve^lopment 
will continue to Encourage faculty tq explore and examine theit roles ^ 
their relationships wj^th students and each'Dtnel:, their* classroorfi 
teaching.' and their institutional ei^viromuehts. 'The Program for 
Innovation and the Center 'tor Professional Development will continue 
to generate nev; goals res^onsi\^. to^ changing' conditions , continuously 
'reassessing progress and modifying programs where necessary, "The 
commitment to multiole toci*,^ coupled v/ith an absence of pre-determmed 
notions about whicH teaching .strategies or new programs should be 
encouraged and which shoulcynot, will be maintained. The. Program has 
utilized ahd will continue to utilize a* judicious evaluation ^ysteVi 
which r^cogni2es the broad dimension:^ of teaching, and is sensitive, 
to the many diffet^nt types of campuses and different styles and 
kinds of instrxjction and instructional programs, Opetatmg to- 
gether within -the structure 'outlined above, we ^ hope to continue to. 
demonstrate that a ^coordinated' and significant e^foxt for creative 
chamgie and renewal can l^e carried out within a statewidei systeip , - ^ 
of higfier* education, and that the equality of iastruction can be 
improved on all of our member campuses. 



